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For “‘ The Friend.” 
Hat-honor in the Court-room in Cincinnati, 
Second month, 1881. 


A Friend says, I have been convinced for 
some time that Modern Quakerism would 
bring persecution on those who stand firm 
lor the practical testimony and examples of 
ancient Friends. There was a case in Cin- 
tinnati that might make any person think of 
the days of George Fox. A Friend stepped 
into the court-room with his hat on, a person 
tame towards him and motioned his pencil 
and said, “ Take off your hat.” The Friend 
told him he had liberty of conscience, and be- 

Hlonged to the Society of Friends. The officer 
Htook his hat off and handed it to him, he put 
‘iton and said he had nowhere else to keep 
‘it; he took it off again. The Friend said, I 
‘want to see the reporter. He said he was in 
“the other court-room. The Friend then went 
into the higher court-room and was met again 
by a person motioning his pencil to take off 
bis hat. The Friend told him be was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and no true 
iend ever took off his hat to any man. The 
Friend then said, he wanted to see the re- 
porter. The officer said, Go out, and I will 
send him out. After a little while he came 
out and said, the reporter was busy but would 
be out after a little while. 

The Friend thought, what a trying situation 
this would be for a young Friend who was 
dressed in the fashions of the world, with a 
high bell-crown hat on, such as we see on 
many who are called ministers under the 
hame. of Quakers. 

A Friend unacquainted, may think strange 
when he learns that Monthly Meetings have 
been held in Cincinnati for more than fifty 
years, under the name of Quakers or Friends, 
that such a case should happen there. I sup- 
pose the time has not been long since Friends 
could be seen in these court rooms on the 
jury with their hats on. I have many times 
seen them in the jury box, elsewhere, with 
their hats on. 

The following is from George Fox’s Journal 
on taking off the hat: 

“Moreover, when the Lord sent me into 


to any high or low; and I was required to 


thee and thou all men and women, without|fessors and priests a 


And as I travelled up and down, I was not to|spect, and would not put off their hats, nor 
bid people good morrow, or good evening ;|/bow the knee to any man; but we shall see 
neither might I bow, or scrape with my leg| when the assize come, whether they will dare 
to any one ; this made the sects and professors |to thou and thee the judge, and keep on their 
rage. But the Lord’s power carried me over/hats before him. When we were brought 
all to his glory, and many came to be turned|into the court, we stood a pretty while with 
to God in a little time, for the heavenly day|our hats on, and all was quiet; and I was 
of the Lord sprung from on high, and broke| moved to say, ‘ Peace be amongst you!’ Judge 
forth apace ; by the light of which many came/Glyn, a Welchman, then Chief Justice of Eng- 
to see. where they were. land, said to the jailor, ‘What be these you 

“Oh! the rage that was in the priests,|have brought here in the court?’ ‘ Prisoners, 
magistrates, professors, and people of alt sorts,}my lord,’ said he. ‘Why do you not put off 
and especially in priests and professors; for|/your hats,’ said the judge to us. e said 
though thou to a single person was accord-|nothing. Put off your hats, said the judge 
ing to their accidence and grammar rules and/again. Still we said nothing. Then said the 
according to the Bible, yet they could not|judge, ‘The court commands you to put off 
bear to hear it; and. because I could not put)your hats.’ Then I queried, ‘ Where did ever 
off my hat to them it set them all in a rage,|any magistrate, king, or judge, from Moses to 
but the Lord showed me that it was.an honor} Daniel, command any to put off their hats, 
below, which he would lay in the dust and|when they came before them in their courts, 
stain; an honor that proud flesh looked for, but either amongst the Jews (the people of God), 
sought not the honor which comes from God jor amongst the heathen? And if the laws of 
only. That it was an honor invented by man| England doth command any such thing, show 
in the fall, and in the alienation from God,|me that law, either written or printed.’ The 
who were offended, if it were not given them|judge grew very angry, and said, ‘I do not 
yet would be looked upon as saints, church|carry my law books on my back.’ But, said 
members, and great Christians, but Christ|I, tell me where it is printed in any statute 
sayeth, ‘how can ye believe who receive honor| book, that 1 may read it? Then said the 
one of another, and seek not that honor that|judge, ‘Take him away, prevaricator;’ sothey 


cometh from God only? and I (saith Christ) | 


receive not honor of men,’ showing that men 
have an honor which they will receive and 
give, but Christ will have none of it. This is 
the honor which Christ will not receive and 
which must be laid in the dust. Oh! the 
scorn, heat, and fury that arose! Oh! the 
blows, punching, beatings and imprisonments 
we underwent for not putting off our hats to 
men! For that soon tried all men’s patience 
and sobriety, what it was. Some had their 
hats violently plucked off and thrown away, 
so that they quite lost them. The bad lan- 
guage and evil usage we received on this ac- 
count is hard to be expressed, besides the 
danger we were sometimes in of losing our 
lives for this matter, and that by the pro- 
fessors of Christianity who thereby discovered 


took us away, and put us among the thieves. 
Presently after he called to the jailor, brin 
them up again! ‘Come,’ said he, ‘ where ha 
they hats from Moses to Daniel ? come, answer 
me, I have you fast now.’ I replied, ‘thou 
mayest read in the third of Daniel, that the 
three children were cast into the fiery furnace 
by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, with their 
coats, their hose, and their hats on.’ This 
plain instance stopped him ; so that not hav- 
ing any thing else to the point, he cried again, 
Take them away, jailor.’ Accordingly we 
were taken away, and thrust in among the 
thieves, where we were kept a great while.” 
Page 203-204. 

(‘They had in court a subject about a paper 
which George Fox wrote.] 

“Then they dropped that subject, and the 


they were not true believers. And though it|judge fell upon us about our hats again, bid- 
was but a small thing in the eye of man, yet/ding the jailor take them off; which he did; 
a wonderful confusion it brought among all|and giving them to us, we put them on again. 
“eae and priests; but, blessed be the| We asked the judge and justices, what we had 
uord, many came to see the vanity of that,|lain in prison for these nine weeks, seeing now 
the custom of putting off the hat to men, and |they objected nothing to us but about our 


felt the weight of truth’s testimony against|hats? And as for putting off our hats, I told 


it.” Page 74-75. 


“ At the first convincement when Friends/la 
could not put off their hats to people, nor say whe 


you to a single person, but thou and thee, or 
could not bow nor use flattering words, many 
Friends, that were tradesmen, lost their cus- 
tomers, for the people were shy of them, and 
would not trade with them, so that for a time 
some could hardly get money enough to buy 


4 the world, he forbade me ‘to put off my hat’|bread.” Page 154. 


7 


}4vy respect to rich or poor, great or smaill.|this people thou and 


“They got up a great rage among the pro- 
_ us. They said, 
thee all men without re- 


them, ‘that was the bonor that God would 
in the dust, though they made so much 
o about it ; the honor which is of men and 
which men seek one of another, and is a mark 
of unbelievers. ‘ For how can ye believe,’ saith 
Christ, ‘who receive honor one of another, 
and seek not the honor that cometh from God 
only ?” Christ saith, ‘I receive not honor from 
men!’ and all true Christians should be of his 
mind.” Page 205-206. 

“The judge, ny these snares would not 
hold, cried, ‘Take him away, jailor;’ and 
when we were taken away, he fined us twenty 
















marks a-piece for not putting off Our hats, to 
be kept in prison till we paid it; and sent us 
back to jail.” Page 208. 

“ A great deal of hypocrisy, deceit and strife, 
was got 6 :prige as in the people, so that they 
were ready to sheathe their swords into one 
another’s bowels. There had been tenderness 
in many of them formerly when they were 
low; but when they got up, had killed and 
taken possession, they came to be as bad as 
others ; so that we had iiiuch to do with thei 
about our hats, and saying thee and thou to 
them. They turned their profession of pa- 
tience and moderation into rage and madness, 
many of them were like distracted men for 
this hat-honor. For they hardened them- 
selves by persecuting the innocent, and were 
at this time crucifying the seed, Christ, both 
in themselves and others.” Page 310. 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


The Present Faith of the Hebrew. 
(Concluded from page 12.) 
After some further conversation, finding in 
this interesting case a real disposition to in- 
quire and consider where might jie the path 











but I don’t agreé with him. The old people 
are very strict abd orthodox, but not one of 
their children sees with them: we often talk 
things over together, and I have myself lain 
awake at night, sometimes an hour or two, 
thinking and asking myself ‘Who was that 
man?” The writer inquired, “ Are sacrifices 
of lambs, bullocks and he-goats offered now 
among the Hebrews?” he answer was, 
“they are not,anywhere.” “ When were they 
discontinued?” “ At the destruction of Jeru- 
salem.” 

Hereupon the writer opened the Bible at 
the 9th chapter of Daniel, and read aloud the 
last five verses, pointing out the eorrespond- 
ence of the leading facts in the life of Christ 
with the exact deseription laid down there, 
over 400 years before, by the prophet whose 
namesake he was,—read and re-read the em- 
phatic declaration that “the Messiah should 
be cut off, but not for himself,—stated that this 
was, according to the belief of the Christian, 
for the sins of us all, Jew and Gentile alike ; 
and read the prediction that during the years 
of His earthly abiding He should “cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease.” 





Here the Hebrew said, “ He was something 
more than man! He was nota man.” Re. 
mark was made that the Friends make no 
efforts to proselytize; some description wag 
given him of their views and mode of worship, 
and he signified that he would be glad at 
suitable time to attend one of their meetin a 
“ Friend , would not a Hebrew wh 
should become converted be permanently dis 
— both among the Jews and Christians 
t was replied : no,—not if sincere ; and atte 
tion was called to the conspicuous case of Lo 
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Beaconsfield, whose father had apostatized — 


from Judaism, but who was considered a H 
brew with pride by the members of that an 
cient race. It was also said, that the Chrig 
tian world regarded with respect the sin 
cerity of those Jews who in the terrible 
Spanish persecutions of the Inquisition, had 
adhered to their convictions in the ve 

presence of death. Friends, too, in th 

turn, had undergone heavy persecution YY 
imprisonments in England, and some in th 
country had been put to death, but they 
had held firmly to their convictions, being 


With |strengthened in their endurance by the sin- 


of duty, the writer asked his Jewish friend if|this passage he was greatly struck, requested |cerity of their belief. To-day neither death 


he would like to know more of Friends and 
their opinions, and if to accomplish this, he 
would 
Fox and a few tracts if furnished him: to 
which he gave affirmative answer. 
Accordingly these were obtained, and two 


him at his own home, the writer taking with | Lord, showing how he had in the Christian sation. 


him the volume and tracts referred to. 
cordial weleome was éxtended, introduction 
made to wife and children, and the book, &c., 





it to be marked for him with a pencil, and 


expressed more than once his surprise that) 
e willing to read the Life of George|in his own reading it bad escaped him. The ligious opinions, or views diverse from those 


writer then turned to Isaiah liii. and read the 


nor imprisonment in this country awaits those 
who from depth of conviction adopt new re 


held by relatives, associates or friends; and 


entire chapter aloud, pointing out the abso- ‘for those minor sorrows that would arise from 
bt lute correspondence of this remarkable pre-|the alienation of these, the consolations of a 
or three evenings later a visit was made to dietion with the entire life on earth of our faith in Jesus Christ would be ample compen 


and tens of thousands stijl believe and trust 


It was felt to be best, and at this time 


A|Church “seen his seed and prolonged his sufficient, to recommend to him the quiét, 
days,’—lo for 1800 years,—so that thousands serious perusal of the Gospel of Matthew. 


At parting, the writer was very warmly in- 


presented ; which were accepted with evident ‘and hope in Him, with whatever of human|vited to repeat his visit at this Jewish home, 


pleasure. Conversation soon reverted to the 
former topic, and as the girl passed by lead- 
ing the two youngest children by the hand, 





imperfections they do it,—and how in the; 
striking facts of His condemnation, death and’ 
burial, exact accord with all this prophetic’ 


—and he could not perceive that there was 
any hesitation on the part of that family as 
to maintaining social relations with their 


it wasasked, “ You have a Christian servant?” \deseription, given hundreds of years before,|Gentile neighbors. 
“Ob yes; our prevly often have,—and our had been realized. Then closing the Bible, 


children go wit 
The old fol 


of it, but we have no objection to it. 


And now, in conclusion, the writer would 


th our’s to her Sunday school. lhe said, “ Daniel, no other man in all history say that the Lord himself announces that this 
ks (his wife’s parents) don’t a ‘would meet this description. You as a people, |‘ house,” this ancient and remarkable race of 
often nineteen centuries ago, were steadily looking; which He was himself the crowning glory, 


go myself to a Christian church, the Presby- for the Messiah. This man appeared, osten- shall be “left desolate” until they shall say, 
terian or some other. I tell you, my friend, ‘sibly the son of a carpenter, by many believed |“ Blessed is He that eometh in the name of 
in fifty years there will be a great change illegitimate, of the known family of David.'the Lord!” If indeed the sons of Jacob shall 
among us. Our young people have lost in-/ Brought up with no advantages of Jewish be led in an early generation to look with sor- 
terest, and are losing it in the old ways ; they learning, not at the feet of any of your Rabbis,|row “upon Him whom they have pierced,” 
are saying to themselves, ‘ Where is the use?’ this man lived a blameless life, and his teach-|and in “the spirit of grace and supplication” 
We have lost heart. Why, my brother and jings were such as still to affect the world after to “ mourn for Him as one mourneth for his 
myself were sent for years to a Hebrew |the lapse of eighteen centuries. He was aec-|only son,” and to turn with their whole heart 
teacher, to study Hebrew—so was my wife— companied by men who afterwards gave them-|to the Lord of grace and glory,—how shoiild 
but we neither of us care for it or make use selves to violent death rather than deny Him, |it rejoice the sincere believers in Christ among 


of it now, and for our children we see more| 


use in English and German.” 
It was said, “ Daniel, if you accept Jesus 


and hope in Him, do you cease thereby to be- 
long to your ancient and once favored race ? 
You and your children would not cease to be 





when life would have been spared for the|the Gentiles to recognize therein the fulfil- 


denial. 


arose again and was among them on several 
oceasions. Rather than deny this, they and 
very many others went to their death in the 
first two centuries of this era. Commenced 


Hebrews by becoming believers in Christ.|in an obseure corner of the Roman Empire, in 


Have you in the house a copy of the Old Tes- 


tament as translated by the Rabbis?” “No; 
I have one, but it has been loaned.” 


“Yes,” he said, rather hesitatingly, and im- 


mediately rose and beckoned the writer to 
follow him up stairs. This he did, and the 
host, lighting the gas in their sitting room, 

him, lying alcne on a marble-topped 


showe 
table in the centre of the room, a (Christian) 
Bible of the largest size, illustrated by 


Have 
you a copy of the Prophet Daniel in the house? 


three or four centuries this new religion, in 
spite of bloody and protracted persecution, 
began to dominate the entire civilized world. 

ut, for the man himself, who was He? 
Consider the facts of his death! In the-world’s 
history, no man is known to have lived, not 
even Abraham or David, who dared address 
God the Almighty peculiarly as his Father ; 
nor had any man ever been known before His 
coming to invoke forgiveness for his destroy- 


E \ Doré!|ers. Yet this man cried in the last supreme 
There,” he said, “ my wife’s father thinks I 


have no business with that book in the house, 


moment of bodily anguish, “ Father! forgive 
them! for they know not what they do!” 


These men with some hundreds of|ment of prophecy, and to extend to them thé 


, ’ others, declared that after his crucifixion He 
Christ as your Messiah, and learn to believe | 


hand of Christian fellowship and brother 
hood ! P.M. J. 





Hard to Please-——Some people are never 
content with their lot, let what will happen 
Clouds and darkness are over their heads, 
alike whether it rain or shine. To them every 
incident is an accident; and every accident # 
calamity. Even when they have their owl 
way, they like it no better than your wayj 
and, indeed, consider their most voluntary 
acts as matters of compulsion. We saw # 
striking illustration the other day of the in- 
firmity we speak of in the conduct of a child 
about three years old. He was crying be 


cause his mother had shut the parlor doom | 
“ Poor thing,” said a neighbor com passion” 


“Tee 


ately ; “you have shut the child out. 


all the same to him,” said the mother; “B® 











' at the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to an 


_ career as before. 


_ obtained employment as a laborer. 
a steady, careful, and industrious workman. 
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would cry if I called him in, and then sbutjand the future condnet of the man amply and 
the door. It’s a peculiarity of that boy, that|nobly justified the guarantee into which the 
if he is left rather suddenly on either side of|foreman bad entered. 

a door, he considers himself shut out, and| This cireumstance greatly affected Thomas 
rebels accordingly.” Wright himself. He saw how much could be 
done by sympathy and human affection to 
rescue these poor criminals from the depths 
of misery into which they bad fallen. He felt 
that they should not abandon all hope of re- 
covery, and that it behoved every Christian 
man to give them a helping band toward re- 
entering industrial lite. This subject became 
the great idea of his soul. It was his mission, 
and he endeavored to fulfil it. He was as yet 
without a helper. But he had strong faith, 
and he persevered until he succeeded. 

He, Wright, lived near the Salford prison, 
and desired to have access to the prisoners. 
For a long time he failed in his application. 
At last one of the young men in the foundry, 
whose father was a turnkey in the jail, ob- 

























: For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Thomas Wright. 

The life of this true lover of his fellow-men 
furnishes an instructive instance of the good 
that may be. effected by faithfully following 
out the path of duty, which will open before 
every one who is sincerely desirous of walk- 
ing therein. The following narrative is con- 
densed from the aecount of him given by S. 
Smiles. 

His home was at Manchester, England, and 


iron-founder, “ Being a steady, sober, diligent 
fellow, he gradually worked his way up, until, 
at twenty-three, he became foreman of the 
moulders, at a weekly salary of £3 10s. This} tained for him an introduction to the governor. 
was his highest income, but the good that he| He was then permitted to attend the First- 
afterward did was altogether independent of|day afternoon services. He was not permit- 
his money wages. ted, as yet, to see the prisoners individually. 
His attention was early awakened to the} But he had the patience to wait. 
criminal classes, the most hopeless of objects.|. At length, one First-day afternoon, the 
The conviet, when let loose from jail, can very|chaplain stopped T. Wright on leaving the 
rarely get employment in hisold place. New) prison chapel, and asked him if he could pro- 
masters will not employ him without a charac-|cure a situation for a prisoner whose term of 
ter, which he cannot give. pm prioonmens has/ office had nearly expired, and who desired to 
provably made him worse. It has brought|have the chance of proving the reformation 
im in contact with more vicious persons than /|of his character. ‘Yes, said Wright; ‘I will 
himself. He is thus thrown back upon his}do my best, I will endeavor to find a situa- 
former associates, and begins bis criminal|tion.’ He succeeded, and work was found for 
the discharged prisoner. 
and 
was/the jail. He allowed bim to visit the prisoners 
i personally. Wright advised and counselled 
But it oozed out that the man was a dis-/them. He strengthened their determination 
cherged convict. Thomas Wright was asked|to amend. He conveyed messages home to 
whether he was cognizant of the fact. He/|their families, and made himself their friend 
was not, but he promised to ascertain. In|and benefactor in many ways. He made it a 
the course of the day Wright incidentally| practice to meet the prisoners on their dis- 
asked the man where he bad worked last?|charge. He took them to their homes, and 
‘I’ve been abroad,’ was the man’s reply. At/helped them, out of his scanty means, to sub- 
last, after some further pressing inquiries, tho] sist, and then he endeavored to find employ- 
poor man, with tears running down his cheeks,| ment for them. 
admitted that he was a returned convict, that} He was in most cases successful. Em- 
he was desirous of not relapsing into his old} ployers of labor came to believe in Thomas 
ways, and that he hoped, by perseverance, to Wight. They knew him to be a good and 
~ out his evil character. benevolent man, and that he would not coun- 
right believed the man. He was con-|sel them wrongly. He took the employers 
vinced that he was sincere in his intentions.| into bis confidence, and they usually employed 
He acquainted the employers with his history,|the released felons. Where they had doubts, 
and offered to place-£20 in their hands as a/he guaranteed their fidelity by deposits of his 
guarantee for his future good conduet. The'own money—gathered together out of his 
promise was then given that the convict foreman’s wages of seventy shillings a week. 
should be retained ; but on the following morn-| He went on quietly and unostentatiously 
ing the man was missing, the order for his dis-'in this way—preferring that no notice should 
missal having, through inadvertence, not been|be taken of his name, lest it might interfere 
countermanded. A messenger was at once| with the good that he was doimg; until he 
sent to the man’s lodging to bring him back)had sueceeded in a few years in finding em- 
to work. But the man had already left bis| ployment for nearly three hundred discharged 
lodging, taking with him a bundle containing | prisoners! Heevensucceeded—the worst task 
all his worldly belongings. of all—in reclaiming women from drunken- 
Having ascertained that the man bad set|ness. He would sometimes go miles into the 
out in the direction of Bury, T. Wright im-|country to plead with husbands, even on his 
mediately followed him on foot. He found| knees, to take back the wife who was no 


One day a man called at the ag 
e 





to Thomas Wright. Employment was found 
for him as a scavenger. T. Wright had him 
promoted to be a mender of reads; and here 
also bis conduct was approved. He obtained 
admission for him to the late Canon Stowell’s 
First-day and week-day night schools, in both 
of which he beeame a teacher. He showed 
so much capacity for learning that Canon 
Stowell felt a great interest in bim. The 
Canon was made acquainted with his ante- 
cedents. Nevertheless he made arrangements 
for ‘reading’ with him, and in due time the 
Portland convict was ordained a clergyman. 

In another case a young man, engaged in 
a position of trust in a warehouse, had fallen 
into bad company, and embezzled his em- 
ployer’s money. The theft was discovered, 
and he was about to be prosecuted. The 
young man’s father besought the mediation 
of Thomas Wright. He immediately went to 
the employer, and succeeded in eliciting a 
promise not to prosecute, but to give the 
youth another trial. ‘Give him another 
chance,” was often Thomas Wright’s urgent 
advice. The young man was taken on again. 
His behavior was most satisfactory. He gave 
himself more to business pursuits than before. 
He was at length taken in as a partner, and 
eventually became the head of the firm. He 
never ceased to bless the name of Thomas 
Wright.” 

(To be concluded.) 


Curious Superstition. 
Stopping one afternoon at a Kebrabasa 
village, a man, who pretended to be able to 


The governor now gave him a freer run of|cbange himself into a lion, came to salute us. 


Smelling the gunpowder from a gun which 
bad been discharged, he went. on to one side 
to get out of the wind of the piece, trembling 
in a most artistic manner, but quite overact- 
ing bis part. The Makololo explained to us 
that he wasa Pondoro, or a man who can 
change his form at will, and added that he 
trembles when he smells unpowder. “Do 
you not see how he is weet now?” We 
told them to ask him to change himself at once 
into a lion, and we would give him a cloth 
for the performance. “Oh no,” replied they ; 
“if we will tell him so, he may change him- 
self and come when we are asleep and kill us.’” 
Having similar superstitions at home, they 
readily became as firm believers in the Pon- 
dero as the natives of the village. We were 
told that he assumes the form of a lion and 
remains in the woods for days, and is some- 
times absent for a whole month. His con- 
siderate wife had built him a hut or den, in 
which she places food and beer for her trans- 
formed lord, whose metamorphosis does not 
impair his buman appetite. Nooneeverenters 
this hut except the Pondoro and bis wife, and 
no stranger is allowed even to rest bis gun 
against the Baobab-tree beside it: the Mfumo, 
or petty cbief of another small village, wished 
to fine our men for placing their muskets 
against an old tumble-down but, it being that 
of the Pondoro. At times the Pondoro em- 

ys his acquired powers in hunting for the 


the fugitive sitting by the roadside, a few|longer drunken, but was penitent and longing enefit of the village; and, after an absence 


miles from Manchester, heart-broken, wreteh-|for home. 
ed, and despairing. Wright lifted him up, 


of a day or two, his wife smells the lion, takes 


A remarkable case is mentioned by one of|4 certain medicine, places it in the forest, and 


shook him by the band, told him that be was|his friends.* A man who had been under-|there quickly leaves it, lest the lion should kill 


retained in his employment, and that every-| going 
thing now depended upon himself, whether! charged, 
he would maintain his duanasten as a respect-| ticket of 
able workman. They returned together to| —— 

Manchester, they entered the shop together,| * The author of “ Lives that Speak.” 


leave and a letter from the chaplain 


penal servitude at Portland was dis-jeven her. 4 
and repaired to Manchester with a|to change himself back into a man, return to 


his medicine enables the Pondoro 


the village, and say, “Go and get the game 
that I have killed for you.” Advantage is 
of course taken of what a lion bas done, and 
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they go and bring home the buffalo orantelope 
killed when be was a lion, or ratber found 


when he was patiently pursuing bis course of 


deception in the forest. We saw the Pondoro 
of another village dressed in a fantastic style, 
with numerous charms hung round bim, and 
followed by a troop of boys, who were honor- 
ing him with rounds of shrill cheering. 

it is believed also that the souls of departed 
chiefs enter into lions and render them sacred. 
On one occasion, when we had shot a buffalo 
in the path beyond the Kafue, a hungry lion, 
attracted probably by the smell of the meat, 
came close to our camp, and roused up all 
hands by his roaring. ‘Tuba Mokoro, imbued 


with the popular belief that the beast was a 
chief in disguise, scolded him roundly during 


his brief intervals of silence. “ You a chief, 


eh? You call yourself a chief, do you? What 
kind of a chief are you, to come sneaking 
about in the dark, trying to steal our buffalo 


meat? Are you not ashamed of yourself? A 


ed chief, truly; you are like the scavenger 


eetle, and think of yourself only. You have 
not the heart of a chief; why don’t you kill 
your own beef? You must have a stone in 
your chest, and no heart at all, indeed.” 


uba Mokoro producing no impression on the 


transformed chief, one of the men, the most 
sedate of the party, who seldom spoke, took 
up the matter, and tried the lion in another 
strain. In his slow, quiet way, he expostu- 
lated with him on the impropriety of such 
conduct to strangers, who bad never injured 
him. “We were travelling peaceably through 
the country back toourown chief. We never 
killed people, norstole any thing. The buffalo 
meat was ours, not his, and it did not become a 
great chief like him to be prowling round in 
the dark, trying, like a hyena, to steal the 
meat of strangers. He might go and hunt 
for himself, as there was plenty of game in 
the forest.” The Pondoro, being deaf to rea- 
son, and only roaring the louder, the men 
became angry, and threatened to send a ball 
through him if he did not goaway. They 
snatched up their guns to shoot him, but he 
rudently kept in the dark, outside of the 
uminous circle made by our camp-fires, and 
there they did not like to venture. A little 
strychnine was put into a piece of meat and 
thrown to him, when he soon departed, and 
we heard no more of the majestic sneaker.— 
D. Livingstone. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Ascent of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 

The Scientific American contains a lecture 
on the ascent of these celebrated mountains, 
delivered by Edward Whymper, a noted 
mountaineer, before the Seciety of Arts in 
London. 

Among the difficulties to be overcome in 
climbing these very elevated: summits is an 
affection called Mountain Sickness, which is 
attributed to the diminution of atmospheric 
pressure as one goes up. At 20,000 feet the 

ressure is less than one-half of that at the 
evel of the sea; and it is obvious that the 
human system is liable to derangement when 
subjected to a sudden change of pressure to 
such an extent. The effect is often so severe 


as to render mountain travellers incapable of: 


enduring it, so that they seek relief by de- 
scending into lower regions. In the course 
of his journey, E. Whymper spent man 

















just like fishes when taken out of the water.” 


y| another plateau near the top of the mountain. 
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ness gradually abated as his body became ac-|a little further away on our left, with a hollow 
customed to the lightness of the atmospheric] plateau about a third of a mile across between 
pressure. ‘ them. We remarked that in about another 
Taking with him two Italian mountaineers} hour we could get to the top of either ; and, 
as assistants, and about two tons weight of|not knowing which of the two was the higher, 
the most portable and condensed provisions,|we made for the nearer. But at this point” 
including 2000 tin cans of various articles, he} the condition of affairs completely changed, the © 
left England on the 3d of 11th mo. 1879; land- 
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sky became clouded all over, wind arose, and : 


ed at Guayaquil ; went from thence by river| we entered a large tract of dusty, soft snow, ~ 


steamer to Bodegas; and three days’ travel| which could not be traversed in the ordinary — 
from that point brought him to Guaranda,|way. The leading man was up to his neck, 
about 15 miles from Chimborazo. almost out of sight, and had to be pulled out” 
The caravan consisted of 19 persons and 14| by those behind. Imagining we had got into 
mules and the first a ground was at\a labyrinth of crevasses, we turned about 
an elevation of 14,400 feet. The second camp-)right and left to try and extricate ourselves, 
ing spot was on a ridge pear the summit 16,-| and, after discovering it was everywhere alike, 
500 feet high. It required two journeys from| we found the only possible way to proceed 


visions and fuel that were thought needful.| crawl over it on all fours ; and even then, one 
This was only accomplished by the greatest}or another was frequently submerged, and 
exertions on the part of the people and their|almost disappeared. Needless to say, the 
beasts. The mules staggered under their|time went rapidly. When we had been at 
burthens, though only half of what they were) this sort of work three hours, without havin 

accustomed to carry, stopped repeatedly, and| accomplished half the remaining distance, ¥ 
by their tremblings and falling on their knees} halted the men, pointed out the gravity of 
and general behavior, showed that they were| the situation, and asked them whether they 
on the very verge of exhaustion. Whymper| preferred to turn or go on. After consulting 
says that within an hour of arriving at the|together, Jean Antoine (one of the Swiss 
camp he found himself lying on his back, in-| mountaineers, who, with his brother, were 
capable of exertion, and experiencing his first! the only attendants), said, ‘ When you tell us 
attack of mountain sickness. “We were) to turn, we will go back; until then we will 
feverish, had intense headaches, and were} go on.’ I said, ‘Go on,’ although 7 no means 
unable to satisfy our desire for air except by| feeling sure it would not have been best to say, 
breathing with open mouths. This naturally|‘Go back.’ In another hour and a half we 
parched the throat and produced a craving! got to the foot of the southern summit, and, 
for drink, which we were unable to satisfy.|as the angle steepened, the snow became 
We could only sip, and were obliged to stop firmer. We arrived at the top about a quar- 
for breath, and gasp again till our throats ter to four in the afternoon, and then had the 
were as dry as ever. Besides having our| mortification of finding it was the lower of 
normal rate of breathing largely accelerated,|the two. There was no help for it, we had 
we found it impossible to get along without|to descend to the plateau, resume flogging 
every now and then giving a spasmodic gulp, | the road, and floundering on, to make for the 
highest point. 
to the 








There again, when we got up 
In a few days these unfavorable symptoms ome, the snow was reasonably firm, 
greatly abated, and a third camping placejand we arrived upon it at last, standing up- 
was selected at the height of 17,400 feet. Hail,|right like men, instead of groveling, as we 
snow and thunder-storms, which visited them| had been during the last five hours, like beasts 
daily, retarded their movements, but the final) of the field. 

climb was undertaken on the 3rd of lst month,| “The wind was blowing at the rate of about 
1880. After ascending about 1000 feet the|50 miles an hour from the northeast. We 
party was met by a furious and intensely) were getting wretched and hungry, without 
cold wind, which compelled them to abandon| having the means to satisfy ourselves. With 
the things they were carrying, and fly for| great trouble a mercurial barometer was set 
refuge to the camp. The next morning was|up. One man grasped the tripod, another 
very fine and cloudless, and profiting by the| attempted to give it shelter by a poncho from 
steps they had made the previous day, they|the wind, and I, myself, lay on my stomach 
crossed a ridge of rocks and reached a height|in the snow watching the descent of the 
of 18,400 feet by 8 o’clock. The narrative|mercury. It fell till it was 14.1 inches, at a 
says, “ We then bore away towards the west,| temperature of 14° Fahr., which, when com- 
over a snow-covered glacier, and ascended} pared with an observation made on the same 
spirally, so as to break the ascent. There|day at Guayaquil, gives for the height of 
were .few crevasses; the snow was in good| Chimborazo 20,540 feet. 

order, although steps had to be cut init. I} “By the time the barometer was in its case 
noticed that our steps got shorter and shorter,| again it was 20 minutes past 5 o’clock, and 
until at last the toe of one foot touched the/there was scarcely an hour and a quarter of 
heel of the previous one. At 10 a. M., at alday-light remaining. We fled across the 
height of 19,500 feet, we passed the highest} pleateau at the highest possible rate. There 
rock, which was nothing but a volcanic cinder.| is a great difference between descending and 
For some distance further, we continued our| ascending soft snow, and, as we bad a huge 
progress at a reasonable rate, having fine|trough or groove already made, we moved 
weather and a good deal of sunshine. At|down it with comparative facility. Still it 
about 11 4. m. we fancied we saw through the/took nearly an hour to extricate ourselves 
heavy clouds which covered the whole country| from that plateau ; we then ran for our lives, 
to the west, and shortly afterward, being|for our arrival at the camp that night de- 
then nearly 20,000 feet high, we arrived at| pended on our being able to cross those rocks 
efore darkness fairly set in. We just suc- 








nights at great elevations (one at 19,000 feet)| Thesummits now seemed within our grasp; we| ceeded in arriving at them in time, although, 
and found the sufferings from mountain sick-|could see both, one on our right, and another|it became pitch dark before we crossed them ; 


3 


the first camp to bring to this spot the pro-| was to flog every yard of it down, and then ~ 
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then we saw our camp fire, and arrived there 
goon after 9. p. m., having been out nearly 16 
hours.” 


(To be concluded.) 





DEAD EGYPT. 
Isaiah xix. 25. 
Are | pyramids still smiling 
To the everlasting sun, 
Mighty Mizraim of the sand-waste, 
As they smiled in ages gone? 


Is thy sphinx still grandly gazing 
With those melancholy eyes, 

Drinking in delicious moonlight 
From those silver-showering skies ? 


Does thy gray Mukattam cliff-range 
Yet protect thy level shore ? 

Is that highway to the desert 
Still as lonely as of yore? 


Is the bronze on thy brown ripples 
Still as brilliant as when she, 

Stately queen of spells and splendor, 
Glided o’er her river-sea ? 


Toes that river-sea so royal, 

With its soft, slow-swelling tide, 
Still do battle single-handed 

With the wastes on either side? 


Are thy Pharaohs resting yonder, 
Filling each his fragrant shroud, 

With their own calm stars above them, 
As of old, without a cloud? 


Do they still claim awful homage, 
Oldest peerage of the dead, 

In their chiselled shrines unconscious 
Of the ages that have sped ? 


Does the breath of ancient odors 
Sweeten still their cheerless room ? 

Do the robes of princely Pathos 
Still adorn them in the tomb? 


Is thy Memphis still the Memphis 
Of young Mizraim when he came 

From his cradle-plain of Shinar, 
Here to build a boundless name? 


Mystic-realm of magic story, 
Never-changing clime and stream, 

Shadowy fatherland of science, 
Home of fable and of dream. 


From thy temples marched the ages 
Of our earth’s unwritten prime ; 
These majestic Nubian portals 
Are the mouldering gates of time. 


Buried dark beneath the ruins 
Of dead kingdoms thou hast lain; 
But thy day of honor dawneth, 
Thou shalt rise to youth again. 


In his hour of infant exile, 
Once the Son of God in thee 
Found a refuge from the tyrant, 
Underneath thy sheltering tree. 


And for this thou art remembered ; 
This great debt shall be repaid. 

In earth’s age of promised glory 
Israel’s God shall lift thy head. 


For the voice of seers hath spoken 
Words of glorious light and rest ; 
It has blest thee, lonely Egypt; 
And thou shalt—thou shalt be blest. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


Selected. 





HEART PROMPTINGS. 


I wanted to send her some flowers 
For ’tis just two years to-day 
Since the little ones were taken 
From my neighbor over the way. 
But John said, “ What good will it do her? 
And why bring up the past ?” 
He was sure she wouldn’t want flowers, 
So I gave it up at last. 


Men often think us foolish, 

To do these “ useless” things ; 
But if they call us “ angels,” 
They should not clip our wings. 





There is something that tells us to do them— 
A feeling we can’t resist 

Perhaps if we gave up doing, 
There'd be something lost and missed. 


And I can’t help feeling the Master 
Still speaks for us now, as when 
He defended those simple women 
Before the wiser men, 
And when, all worn and weary, 
With hours in field and street, 
That woman’s tears provided 
The water for his feet. 


All saw that He was slighted ; 

Yet the men who loved Him, too, 
Might have whispered, “ Useless, foolish,” 
Had they known what she would do. 

But the woman’s sudden impulse, 
With love’s unerring aim, 

Went straight to the heart of Jesus, 
And her deed to blessed fame. 


And again, when His soul was heavy 
With the burden of unshared woe, 

Wounded by those who loved Him, 
As well as by open foe, 

One heart—a woman’s—answered, 
With an act that met his need, 

And heaven and earth still witness 
To the fragrance of her deed. 


But by some of his own disciples 
It was judged in angry haste : 
“The poor might have had the money ; 
To what purpose all this waste ?” 
“She hath done what she could,” He answered, 
“ Hath wrought a good work on me; 
And this she hath done in my gos 
Her endless memorial shall be.” 








And then, although sadly “ useless,” 
One voice—a woman’s rose- 
For “that just man,” forsaken, 
Before his bitter foes. 
And all the Way of Sorrows 
Love’s fearless protest came 
From that noble band of women 
To whom He spake by name. 


Around the cross of their Master, 
They stood to the very end. 

“You can do no good,” was whispered, 
Doubtless by many a friend. 

Yet from his cross He saw them, 
And Mary, standing there, 

Heard his own voice commit her 
To John’s protecting care. 


Love speaks a simple language, 
But speak it must and will, , 
And our Lord doth set his sanction 
On its tender promptings still. 
He has gone himself to heaven, 
But He lives in his own to-day— 
I think I will send those flowers 
To my neighbor over the way. 





For “* The Friend.” 


Gleanings from Quaker Annals, 





blessed condition of his spirit, up to the awful 
change. 





fort in that tryin 
been counted worthy to bear a testimony to, 
and suffer for the unspeakable gift of Christ’s 
inward appearance in the hearts of the children 
of men, visiting all by his light, grace, and good 



























He remarked, it was his great joy and com- 
hour, that ever he had 


Spirit, which convinceth of sin. And further, 
that the great judgment and condemnation of 


many in the nation, especially the religious pro- 


essors, was and would be, their having so slighted 
and despised, yea, hated this Divine light, and 
the witnesses of it. 

ae overcome in spirit, he occasionally 
said, “ Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in 
— for mine eyes spiritually have seen, my 

eart hath felt, and, feeling, shall for ever 
feel, thy salvation !” 

He also left this prediction among his friends, 
that a time of great and near trial was shortly 
coming upon Friends in that corner of the 
land, wherein hypocrites should be discovered 
and made manifest, but that a faithful remnant, 
even the upright, lowly ones, the lowly shrubs, 
should be preserved and brought through the 
fiery trial with great comfort, when tall and 
sturdy oaks should be overthrown. And 
further, that this winnowing season should 
be attended with, or followed by, a breaking 
forth of a greater glory and power, than he 
or others had ever known in that quarter. 
This remarkable language was judged to be 
plainly verified in all its parts, as well by 
the great accession of sufferings, which, with- 
in three years of his decease, was permitted 
to befall the Friends of Aberdeen, as by the 
opposite effect these sufferings had upon the 
dedicated and upon the disobedient. 

Sometimes, when very sick, he would bless 
the Lord, that now fighting with a natu- 
ral death, he had not an angry God to deal 
with. “Oh!” said he, “the sting of death is 
fully gone, and death is mine ; being reconciled 
to me, as a sweet passage, through Him that 
loved me.” And again, he signified, that the 
Lord had given him the garments of praise, 
instead of the spirit of heaviness. Another 
time, seeing a candle in the room almost gone 
out, he said, “ My natural life is near at an 
end, like that candle, for want of nourishment 
or matter to entertain it; but in this respect 
we shall differ, that if it be let alone, that goes 
out with an offensive odor, but I shall go out 
with a good savor: praises to my God for 
ever!” 

A little before he ceased to breathe, he de- 
clared, He had been with his God, and had seen 
deep things ; about which time, be was filled 


The close of Alexander Jaffray’s career,|in a wonderful manner with the power of Christ, 
who may be considered as having opened the! which much affected those present ; and very 


very root and ground of the rise of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Scotland, took place on 
the 7th of the 5th month, 1673, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. He was removed from the 
warfare of this life, in full assurance of a 

lorious and immortal inheritance among the 
Chesed of all generations. 

During his illness, which lasted twelve days, 
he gave forth, in the presence of many Friends 
me others, very substantial attestation to 
that most excellent dispensation of gospel 
light and truth, unto which he had of late 
years been more perfectly and fully brought ; 
in which also, he bad given up with all readi- 
ness of mind to walk, and in defence of which, 
resignedly to suffer. Among other expres- 
sions, these following abundantly prove the 








shortly after, he gently passed away ! 

One of the earliest minutes recorded by the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends at Aberdeen, in 
the book provided for the purpose of entering 
the affairs of the Society, has the following 
simple notice of his death: “It pleased the 
Lord to remove out of the body our dear and 
precious Friend, Alexander Jaffray, at his 
own house at Kingswells, the 7th of the 5th 
month, 1673, at one in the morning; who 
was buried in his own burial-ground there, 
upon the 8th day. He was a sincere, upright- 
hearted man all his time, and one that had 
been a seeker of the Lord from his youth up, 
and had much of the life of Jesus, and spirit of 
holiness attending his heart all along, as his 
conversation witnessed ; and died with blessed 
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and living testimonies to the honor of Truth,|“ Dear York — Brown’s ordained — Yours,|Besorah and Sectanagrum in India, They) 


before many, professors and profane, whocame 
to see him.” 

Little more than three months elapsed after 
the death of Alexander Jaffray, when Sarah 
his wife was called away, to join him and 
“ the spirits of just men made perfect.” Her 
maiden name was Cant, a daughter of Andrew 
Cant. On one particular occasion, this help- 
meet of our Friend was in some danger of 
adding, by her unbelief or impatience, to his 
many sources of trial, rather than of mitigating 
hissorrows. However this may baveactually 
been, the sequel will prove, that her end was 
a striking comment on her husband's path, and 
even as a seal to his dying testimony :—#o re- 
markably, oftentimes, are the expectations, 
endeavors, and prayers of the faithful an- 
swered ; whether they be permitted or not, to 
see the travail of their soul accomplished, the 
ends of their faith fully brought about. The 
above authentic record, which has just been 
quoted, furnishes us with this short but in- 
teresting document respecting her: “ The 2nd 
of 7th month, 1673 :”—“ The same day Sarah 
Cant, relict of our late dear Friend, Alexander 
Jaffray, came into our meeting, and owned 
the way of Truth publicly, as it is professed 
by Friends ; which was a speaking testimony, 
considering her parentage and education ; she 
being mightily wrought upon to avow Truth 

blicly, by her worthy busband’s remarka- 

le dying, with such demonstration therein.” 
Her decease took place as early after this 
circumstance, as the 24th of the next month. 


For “The Friend.” 


Religious Items, &e. 


Display in Dress. —A paragraph in the 
Christian Women speaks of the prevailing 
practice of dressing excessively on going to a 
place of worship as a hindrance to the spread 
of the gospel. It thinks it strange that “the 
daughters of Zion” who are commanded to 
“adorn themselves with modest apparel,” 
should come to such places “ with high heads 
and nodding plumes, keeping step with the 
giddy votaries of fashion. This Delilah of 
worldliness has been robbing the church of. 
her strength while she has been sleeping.” 

We are glad to see a testimony borne to 
that plainness and simplicity which ought to 
characterize Christians of all denominations. 
It is a testimony that belongs to the whole 
church, and not to a few only. 

The Church Establishment of England.—The 
editor of the National Baptist, in one of the 
letters describing a trip to England, says :— 

“ T have once or twice alluded to the strange 
anomalies involved in the existence of the 
Anglican chureh ‘as by law established.’ 
Here is another, which is extracted from 
London Society : 

“<« Mr. Brown had been in the army, and 
finding his oecupation gone after Waterloo, 
gladly aecepted.an offer of a tat living down 
inCornwall, “You needn’t reside, you know,” 
his friend the patron said, “you can get a 
curate to do the work for eighty pounds a 
year or 80, and you ean live about town on 
the rest.” There was a little difficulty about 
procuring ordination, but H. R. H. the Duke 
of York, overcame that. He gave the eandi- 
date a note to take to the Bishop of Cork: 
“ Dear Cork—Ordain Brown—Yours, York.” 
In a few days Mr. Brown presented himse 
before the Commander-in-Chief with a note: 


Cork.” span is a little over 6,000 feet in length, The 
‘The thing was done. 
London. He lived some fifty years more, and | windlass.— Scientific American. 
never visited his benefice again!’ 
“T hardly think that just such a thing could |for orchids in the forests along the Rio Negro 


occur now ; and yet I saw a Canon of York, |in Brazil, Ernest Morris was surprised tosee hig 

whose duties require him to spend one month |native rowers run bis canoe ashore and proceed |” 
in each year in Yorkshire; the other eleven |to climb a low tree covered with bromelias and” — 
“Those are not orchids,” 


are spent in London. large tiltandsias. 


q 


a Canon of Westminster, and as such receives|dian ; “we want iseal (bait).” 
either $5,000 or £5,000 (I forget which), and|at this, Morris watehed the boy as, hand ove 

also Rector of St. Margaret's, and as such|band, with knife held between his teeth, he 
gets an equal sum. passed from limb to limb. Soon a large tik 


“ And I sce it stated that Canon Farrar is/he said. “No matter, patron,” replied the r 7; 


“And while the Bishops and Deans and 
Canons are faring thus, the curates and the 
clergymen who have no influential friends, 
are living otherwise. The Record speaks of 
a clergyman ‘who has often been obliged to 
go for days without the food absolutely neces- 
sary to give him strength for his duties. A 
piece of dry bread and a cup of tea in the 
morning on a Sunday, and the same when he 
returned in thé evening, has often been all 
the food partaken of ; children unable actually 
to leave the house for half a year from want 
of suitable clothing.’ 

“The Liberator very naturally asks : 

“«What must be the feelings of a poor 
curate when he hears of such ote as that 
of Wimbush, Essex ; the net income of which 
is £650 a year, while “no duty whatever” is 
required from the holder? It has been a sine- 
cure for more than four hundred years, and 
for the most part bas been bought by ladies 
for family purposes. It is also a donative ; 
i. e., the right to present is absolute, and any 
clergyman whatever his character, can be 
presented, “in spite of all the bishops in Eng- 
land.” This living was lately put up to auc- 
tion, and, not being sold, the price is reduced 
from £6,200 to £5,500. It is an investment 
simply—we cannot say pure and simple.’ 

“The Rock (Church of England) says : 

“The Duke of Portland has presented Rev. 


tandsia, several feet square, fell to the ground. 
“Where is your bait?” said he. “ Look,” 
said the Indian, who was cutting the leaves 
close at the base, where the explorers saw 
between the leaves a mass of worms resem- 
bling our common ground worm. 

The Moquis.—In the history of the aborigi- 
nal races of this country little is said regard- 
ing the Moquis, a branch of the Pueblos, living, 
where possibly they have lived for a thousand 
years, in a rocky stronghold in a sandy desert 
of Arizona. This people number about two 
thousand five hundred, and oceupy six villages, 
with houses built of stone, cemented with 
sand and clay. These villages, says Dr. Loew, 
of Wheeler's surveying expedition, are built 
on the tops of four sandstone mesas, which 
are separated from each other about eight 
miles. They occupy the entire width of the 
mesas, and, standing immediately before the 
houses, one may look vertically down a depth 
of three hundred feet. In many places the 
sides of the mesas are terraced, being used as 
sheep corrals. In appearance the Mogquis 
come nearer to the Caucasian than the rest of 
the race. These Indians are well clad, and 
the females especially so. Indian corn is the 
principal food—the sheep are raised for their 
wool rather than for the table. From the 
wool a good blanket is made. The seed corn 
is planted about one and a half feet from the 


Cavendish Browne to the valuable rectory of|surface, at which depth sufficient moisture is 
Bredon in Worcestershire. The benefice is/found to develop and sustain the plant. The 
set down at £2,300 per annum, and is one of|Moquis have no place of worship, and the 
the few survivals of the old state of things.|Spanish Jesuits were unable to gain a foot- 
There are a few others of equal and even|hold among them.—Scientific American. 
greater value, such as the rectories of Halsall| Seaweed Jelly —The seaweed, which is used 
and Winwich, in Lancashire, the former of|by the Japanese and Chinese to pack por- 
which is set down in the Clergy List at £3,500,|celain and other articles for exportation, is 
and the latter at £3,200. There are altogether|said, by the Journal of Applied feianee, to be 
ten of these golden livings, the income of}made use of in France for the purpose of 
which range from £2,000 to £3,000.’ making a spurious fruit jelly. When placed 
“In this connection, the figures given, as the|in a tumbler of water it absorbs the water in 
result of a census taken in the City Churches, |a few minutes; then a number of shoots grow, 
on May Ist, are full of instruction. The|and constitute a jelly nearly as transparent 
Reetor or Vicar of All-hallows, Great Tower|as the water, from which it is made. 


a year; of All-ballows, London Wall, to 25 
people at £1,700 a year ; of St. Dunstan in the 
East, to 4 people at £550 a year; of St. Kath- 
arine, to 13 people at £1,500; &e., &e. 

“ Really, 1 wonder how long all this will be 
endured by that broad-breasted, long-suffer- 
ing, heaven-deserving beast of burden, the 
British tax-payer.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 

The Longest Span of Wire—The longest 
span of telegraph wire in the world is strete 
aeross the Kistnah River from hill to hill, 
each bill being 1,200 feet high, between 


cochineal or other eoloring matters added 
with equal facility to imitate the color of 
fruit. The perfume and taste were the only 
real difficulties that remained to be overcome. 
After considerable study it was discovered 
that by using a mixture of certain ethers 
with certain acids, glycerine, &c., a perfect 
imitation of the odor of raspberries was pro- 
duced. By putting a little of this essenee to 
the seaweed which has been allowed to de- 
velop itself in water, a substance is obtained 
which has the consistency of fruit jelly, though 
no fruit has been used, which is sweet, though 
no sugar has been employed, and which has 


the color and fragrance of raspberries though 


= 


Climbing Trees for Fish Bait.—In his search) 


Wondering — 


Brown went down|only mechanical contrivance used in stretche) 
to Cornwall, read himself in, and returned tojing the cable across the river was a common |) 


The © 
Street, was preaching to 40 people at £2,000 |jelly is easily sweetened with glucose, and 
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quinetum, which is the name given to the 
mixture of all the alkaloids extracted from 
East India red bark : 

The manufacturing operations in the Sikkim 
factory were commenced in 1875. The method 
commended itself for its economy. No fuel is 
wanted, except what may be reqttired to dry 
thealkaloid obtained ; no expensive machinery 


is necessary. 









of C. suecirubra had been 321,236 Ibs: 
yield for 1876 alone was 211,931. 
it was 344,225 Ibs. 





altogether destitute of that fruit—AScientifie|portance with the matter of personal salva-|like the teachers of the grown up part of the 


tion. An eternity of bliss or woe crowded |congregation, prepare for the exercises by a 


Quinetum.—Markham in his work on thejinto the decision of an hour! “Seek first the 
cultivation of Cinchona in the East Indies|kingdom of God.” Seek now.—Zvangelical 
gives the following information concerning| Messenger. 
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As we pass through the streets and roads|Paul was concerned 
is involved, the only plant needed is somejof our cities and country on the morning of|hearers should not stand in the wisdom of 
wooden tubs and calico filters ; the ingredients |the First-day of the week, it is a pleasant 
are acid and caustic soda, and no skilled labor/sight to see the people goitig to their different 


places of worship, to manifest their a 


Up to the end of 1876 the yield of dry bark|to Him, whom all are bound to love and obey. 
The|It is cheering also to notice the children, with 
For 1878|their bright faces and clean clothing, gather- 
The crop is taken partly |ing to the First-day schools connected with 
by coppicing and partly by uprooting. The|the various congregations. 


These things 


lantations are now capable of yielding 366,-|awaken in the mind a desire that the Lord's 
000 lbs. of dry bark annually, —_—ae blessing may rest on both parents and chil- 


average of 4 per cent. of total alkaloids. 


interest on capital, is 5d. 

The cost of production of quinetum is $1.40 
per lb. 
can be annually issued. 


It is caleulated that about 10,000 lbs.|degree o 


he|dren; that they may all grow in grace and 
eost of growing each pound of bark, including|in the saving knowledge of our 


ord and 
Saviour. 

Itisa Po sight, because it manifests a 

deference to religion in the com- 

munity ; though some of those who thus as- 


The Sikkim a has been submitted|semble may have little experience of the re- 


to a careful tria 


by the physiciatis attached|generating work of Divine Grace, or little 


to the Calcutta hospitals, and has also been|sense of its necessity to secure their salvation ; 
tried in the Burdwan fever with great suc-jor may be even of the number who rebel 


cess. 


The conclusion of the surgeon-general/against the convictions with which they are 


of the Indian medical department on 5th mo. | favored. 


16th, 1877, was that in the quinetum “ we 


But though they may take pleasure in this 


possess a remedy perfectly suitable in the|eviderce of the recognition of dependence on 
treatment of an enormously large percentage|a Father in Heaven, those who have been 
of the et intermittent fevers met within |taught the spiritual nature of true religion, 


the autumna 
dency.” 


season throughout the presi-;must be faithful in bearing to the world a 


testimony to the character of that ae 


Two remarkable surgical operations are|which is in Spirit and in truth, and whic 


reported from Europe. 


One of them has|every man must perform for himself with 
never before been attempted, and was de-| Divine assistance. 


Such cannot depend on 


scribed to the Royal Society in London by|any human priest or minister to worship for 


Dr. McEwen. 


The patient, a child of three|them, or to be their teacher. 


They will 


years, was afflicted with a sort of gangrene|thankfully accept instrumental helps, but 


ordeath of the long bone between the elbow) 
and shoulder: When the disease had run its 
@urse two-thirds of the shaft was wanting, 
and nature had made no attempt to supply 


even in the use of these they will look prin- 
cipally, aid in the first place, to the Spirit 


of Christ—the Anointing, which’ teacheth as 


never man taught, the true Light which en- 


the deficiency. The object aimed at was lightenetl every man that cometh into the 
nothing less than the transplantation of bone.| world, the Word nigh in the heart and in the 
A doctor will readily undertake to transplant, | mouth. . : . 7 

We believe a weak point in the system of ing estimate of the grain — in that State, as com- 


or “ graft,” skin to heal large wounds, and in 


one case a whole scalp had been supplied.| most of the Christian professors is to be found 
And so, too, not a few surgeons pour blood|intheir depending too much on merely human 


from vein to vein between man and man. But)teaching, and placing too little reliance on 
to transplant bone—a tooth or two being ex-|the immediate teaching of the Divine Word 


cepted—has been deemed impossible. 


In this|which saveth the soul, of the Grace of God 


case transplantations of bone were made on|which bringeth salvation, and which, as the 
three occasions, the pieces being taken from|apostle declares, teacheth. Hence there is not 


other patients who were subjected to o 
tions designed to straighten their legs. 


ra-|enough of waiting on the Lord for instruction 
hese/and comfort, in the silence of all flesh. At 


fragments of shinbones were divided into|times of worship the mind is occupied and 
many small pieces and inserted into furrows |filled with a constant round of singing, read- 


in the child’s arms. 
with each other, and, with the natura 


They — united |ing, praying and preaching ; and though the 
sockets,| Lord often does regard the sincerity of heart 


ultimately forming a solid rod only half an|ofthose who are assembled, as they are drawn 
inch shorter than the humerus on the other| by his own Spirit to look up to Him, yet often- 
side, and “transforming a useless arm into a/times the communion which they might have 


thoroughly useful one.” 


eS 


God’s time to reward men is in the hére- 


enjoyéd is interrupted or hindered by out- 
ward performances. 
The First-day schools as generally con- 


after, but his time to save them is now.|ducted, are a part of the general system of 
Salvation from sin must be now or never.| worship adopted in most of the denomina- 
Nothing can for @ mortiient conipare in im-|tions of Christians. The teachers in them, 


similar study of the lesson and a meditation 
on the subjects contained therein. The in 
struction given in both cases is often largely 
the fruit of their own intellect, or of the re- 
seatchés of former students. The tendency 
of the whole system, both in the pulpit and 
in the school-room, is to lead the ministers 
and the hearers, the teachers atid the scholars, 
away from 4 sitaple dependence on the Spirit 
of God for the unfolding of Divine mysteries. 
that the faith of his 


men but in the power of God. A thorougli 
First-day school disciple is in great danger 
of forgetting, that the most full and thorough 
knowledge of Coston! systems may co- 
exist with spiritual blindness—that the wis- 
dom of this world (to which all merely out- 
ward knowledge, even of religious truths, 
belongs), is foolishness with God, and that we 
can only obtain a living knowledge of Divine 
things through the power of Divine Grace, 
giving us an experimental acquaintance with 
the work of religion, and opening to our 
understandings the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God, as we are prepared to re- 
ceive them, and as the Lord sees meet to 
favor us thorewith. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—President Garfield continues in a 
very critical state. During the past week he has been 
able to take some liquid nourishment by the mouth, 
but considerable reliance has been placed on that by 
enemata, which has been, it is said, assimilated satis- 
factorily. The case has been complicated by an inflam- 
mation of one of the parotid glands, which it is feared 
may suppurate, and thus cause additional loss of 
strerigth by the drain to the system. 

Richmond, Virginia, is now suffering from the worst 
water famine it has ever known. The supply for do- 
mestic consumption is not only cut off by the lowness 
of the James River, but nearly all the industries rely- 
ing on water power are suspended. Families are sup- 
plied by a few old wells and springs, the water from 
which has beeti heretofore pronounced unfit for use. 

Heavy rains for some days past in Colorado have 
done much damage, especially to the railroads, which 
have suffered from washouts. A terrible waterspout, fear 
Canon City, on Seventh-day, swept off “ whole sections 
of railway ties” into the Arkansas River, and it is be- 
lieved the road to Silver Cliff will not be open for a 
week. A passenger train which left Canon City on 
Seventh-day night is stopped twelve miles from that 
| place. Cattle and horses were swept away by the water- 
spout. 

Pthe Board of Agriculture of Ohio makes the follow- 


pared with those of 1880: eat 72 per cent., or 38,- 


1/000,000 bushels, against 52,500,000 bushels; corn 70 


r cent., or 74,000,000 bushels, against 105,000,000 
mshels; oats 107 per eent., or 22,500,000 biishels, 
against 21,000,000 bushels. 

Of 56,607 immigrants who arrived in the United 
States during Seventh month, 20,374 were from Ger- 
many. 

Our exports of domestic breadstu ffs during the seven 
months ending Seventh mo. 31st, 1881, wete valued at 
$131,962,709, against $153,586,362 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1880. 

Rich and extensive silver fields have been discovered 
within reservation limits in the Indian Territory, near 
Fort Sill. White men are illegally attempting to locate 
mineral claims on those fields, and troops are asked to 
protect the Indians from the intruders. 

The Raleigh Journal now figures out a majority in 
North Carolina for anti-prohibition of 115,556. ‘our 
counties voted for prohibition. 

The revenue-cutter Rush has been ordered from San 
Franciseo on a police cruise in the Arctic — She 
will ply between the Seal and Aleutian Islands, and 
obtain any information possible relative to the missing 
whalers. 

The announcement is made that the heaviest mort- 
gage ever recorded at Albany, New York, was filed 
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there on Sixth-day. It is for $50,000,000, and is given 
by the New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad 
Company to the United States Trust Company of New 
York as trustee. The indenture sets forth that the 
railroad company is formed by the consolidation of the 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railway Company, 
the North River Railroad Company and the Jersey 
City and Albany Railway Company. The purpose is 
to construct a railroad from Weehawken, N. J., oppo- 
site the City of New York, along the west shore of the 
Hudson River to West Point, Newburg, Kingston, 
Catskill, Athens and Coxsackie to or near Schenectady, 
and thence along or near the south shore of the Mo- 
hawk River to Utica, Syracuse and Buffalo, with 
branches to the cities of Albany and Rochester. The 
rate of interest is 5 per cent. 

The mortality in this city last week was 400; 204 
were under ten years of age; 53 died of cholera in- 
fantum ; 46 of consumption ; 44 of marasmus; 26 of in- 
flammation of heaiek and bowels, and 20 of typhoid 
fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 3}’s, 102a 101} ; 4}’s, registered, 
113; coupon, 114; 4’s, 116; currency 6’s, 132. 

Cotton remains about the same as last quoted. Sales 
of middlings are reported at 12} a 123 cts. per Ib. for 
uplands ont fen Orleans, 

Petroleum.—Standard white at 7} cts. for export, 
and 8 a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—There is a good demand for flour, and prices 
are firm. Sales of 2200 barrels, including Minnesota 
extras, at $5 a $650 for clear, and at $6.50 a $7 for 
straight; Pennsylvania extra family at $6.25 a $6.75; 
western do. do. at $6.50 a $7.25, and patents at $7a $8. 
Rye flour is firm at $5 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is feverish, unsettled and 2} a 4 cts. 
lower. Sales of 6500 bushels red at $1.35 a $1.40, ac- 
cording to quality and location. At the open board, 
300,000 bushels No. 2 red sold at $1.39} a $1.40. Rye 
is nominal. Corn is excited, irregular and lower. 
Sales of 12,000 bushels, including yellow, at 75 cts. ; 
mixed at 744 cts.; steamer at 73 a 74 cts.; No. 3at 72a 
cts., and rejected at 68 a 72 cts, Oats are less active, 
and options are lower. Szles of 10,000 bushels, includ- 
ing white, at 47 a 50 ct., and rejected and mixed at 47 
a 48} cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 8th mo. 
20th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 303; loads of straw, 50. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.05 
to $1.15 per 100 pounds; mixed, 95 cts. to $1.05 per 100 
pounds ; Straw, 85 to 95 cents per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull, and prices were a fraction 
lower; 4000 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 35 a 63 cts. per lb., the latter rate for extra. 

Sheep were in fair demand, and prices were firmer : 
15,000 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 
4a 6 cts., per pound, and lambs at 5 a 7} cts. per Ib. as 
to condition. 

Hogs were in demand at full prices: 3600 head ar- 
rived and sold at the different yards at 8} a 9} cts. per 
pound, as to condition, 

Forei1Gn.—The Irish Land bill, as amended by the 
House of Lords, and subsequently passed by the Com- 
mons, was returned to Parliament with the royal assent, 
on the 22d instant. 

The depreciation in the value of land is having a bad 
effect upon the fortunes of some of the English clergy. 

Herbert Gladstone, in his speech at the meeting of 
the electors at Leeds, said: “One of the most satisfac- 
tory points in the foreign outlook is the increasing 
friendship between England and America. If anything 
is more satisfactory than the outburst of British sym- 
pathy with President Garfield it was the manner in 
which that outburst was received in America,” 

Paris, 8th mo. 19th.—An official note, published here 
to-day, after stating that France had no option but to 
break off the negotiations with England for a new com- 
mercial treaty, concludes as follows : “ We hope, never- 
theless, that the disagreement is only temporary, and, 
as there is ample time to treat before the expiration of 
the old treaty in November, that a solution will be 
found of a nature to satisfy the interests of the two great 
countries who have equal need of each other.” 

Constans, Minister of the Interior, classifies the result 
of the elections in France, so far received, as follows: 
oe Left and Republican Union, 340; Royalists 
and Clericals, 40; Bonapartists, 38; Extreme Left, 36; 
Intransigeants, 3. Fifty-five second ballots will be 
necessary. The newspapers point out that the ex- 
tremists of both the Right and Left have been defeated, 
and that the new Chamber will essentially be Pro- 
gressist. 

. The London Daily News has the following from 
Madrid : “ The elections have resulted in a great suc- 
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cess for the Liberals, whose candidates are returned in 
two-thirds of the polls already known.” 

A correspondent writes to the Z'imes from Zermatt, 
in the canton of Valais, Switzerland, as follows: “Five 
American tourists ascended the Matterhorn on Satur- 
day last. On their return a rock was accidentally dis- 


lodged, and it struck the head of — Gilbert, a tutor of 


the Indiana University, at Bloomington, Ind., render- 
ing him partly insensible. He was just able to move 
mechanically along. Nearly four hours were spent in 
bringing him to the first hut, which was reached at 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. Some of the party 
proceeded and brought doctors. Gilbert arrived at 
Zermatt at five o’clock Sunday evening. He suffers 

rincipally from the loss of blood, and will be able to 

eave soon. The guides were apprehensive that, if he 

collapsed before he arrived at the hut, the party would 
be frozen to death hefore succor could be obtained.” 

The treaty between Russia and China, which is rati- 
fied, surrenders the Kuldja territory to China, as far as 
the River Khorgos, Russia retaining a strip of land as a 
settlement. For any persons becoming naturalized 
Russians within a year, amnesty is granted. China will 
pay an indemnity of 9,000,000 metallic rubles, payable 
in London in six instalments—one every four months. 
The Kuldja frontier is to be defined in six months, and 
the Zaioan frontier later. Russian caravans have the 
right to trade as far as the Great Wall, but only to 
towns where there are Russian Consuls. Russia has 
also the right to appoint Consuls in nearly all the prin- 
cipal towns in China as trade requires. 

The wheat in New Brunswick is reported to be 
damaged by rust and the potatoes by bugs. 

The land telegraph line on Anticosti Island, 200 
miles long, is now finished and in operation. 

Forty deaths from yellow fever were reported in 
Havana last week. 
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Received from Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., for Caleb 
P. Haines, George Lippincott, Thomas Wilkins, Benja- 
min J. Wilkins, EstherS. Prickett and Levi Troth,$2.10 
each, vol. 55; from James M. Price, City, $2.10, vol. 55; 
from James F. Reid, Pa, $2.10, vol. 55; from Benjamin 
Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Daniel Smith, O. 
$2.10, vol 55; from Jane B. Smith, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Benjamin Hinshaw, Io., per John T. Moorman, 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Thomas Wilbur, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 
55; from Palmer Good, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Stephen 
M. Brinton, Pa., #2.10, vol. 55; from R. S. Troth, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Samuel W. Stanley, Io., 
$2.10, vol. 55, and for Eli Hodgin, John E. Hodgin, 
Asenath Edgerton, Rebecca Askew, Thomas D. Yocum, 
Benjamin V. Stanley, and Thomas E. Stanley, $2.10 
each, vol. 55; from Joshua Brantingham, Agent, O., 
for Edward Y. Cope, Christiana Kirk, Clayton Lam- 
born, Hannah Gilbert, John Hoyle, Cyrus Branting- 
ham, Josiah Cameron, Benjamin Kite and Uriah Price, 
$2.10 each, vol. 55, and for Charles W. Satterthwaite, 
$2.10, to No. 19, vol. 56; from Sallie T. Hoopes, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Bartram Kaighn, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
55; from Lydia T. King, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55, and for 
Thomas Evans, Md., and Joseph E. Mickle, Pa., $2.10 
each, vol. 55; from William Cope, Pa., per Benjamin 
W. Passmore, *2.10, vol. 55; from Benjamin Bower- 
man, Mich., $2.10, vol. 55; from Josiah L. Haines, 
City, #2, vol, 55, and for Amy Middleton and Albert 
Haines, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from William J. 
Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from John W. Hilyard, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 55 ; from Henry Briggs, O., $2.10, vol. 
55; from Elizabeth D. Meredith, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; 
for Elizabeth Mendenhall, O., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
James Scarlet, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Mary P. Gib- 
bons, City, $2, vol. 55; from Reuben Battin, Agent, Pa., 
$2.10, to No. 10, vol. 56, and for Martha McCarty, 
$2.10, to No. 12, vol. 56, and Joseph McCarty, Job 
McCarty, Abel McCarty, Charles F. Hess, George Schill 
and John S. Brown, $2.10 each, vol. 55; from William 
B. Cooper and Lydia Cooper, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 55 ; 
from Joseph Barton, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Levi 
B. Stokes and Sarah P. Johnson, Gtn., $2.10 each, vol. 
55; from John Carey, O., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Jordan 
Ballard, Joseph Stanton, Elijah Haworth, and Cornelius 
Douglass, $2 10 each, vol. 55; from Joseph Stratton, 
Kansas, $2.10, vol. 55; from Zacheus Test, Io., $2.10 
vol, 55, and for George E. Young and William P 
Young, $2.10 each, vol. 55; from Joseph K. Lippincott 
and Charles Bell, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from Ben- 
jamin C. Reeve, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from R. P. Lovett 
and Tacy R. Satterthwaite, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 55; 
from Morris Cope, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55, and for John 
Wood, O , $2.10, vol. 55; from Henry 8. Moore, Canada, 
i Joseph Waring, $2.10, vol. 55; from Ovee Rosdail, 

0., $2.10, vol. 55; from David Darnell, N. J., $2.10, 





vol. 55; from Samuel Allen, City, $2, vol. 55; fre 





Albert Maxwell, Ind., $2.10, vol. 55; from John Tatam, 4 / 





City, $2.10, vol. 55; from Woolston Comfort, Mic! 


$2.10, vol. 55, and for Elwood Comfort, $2.10, vol. 55 ; 


from ©. I. Hayes, O., $2.10, vol. 55; from Jacob Ba: 
rett, O., $2.10, vol. 55; from Ann Burgess, Pa., $2.1) 
vol. 55; from Elisha Roberts, N. J., $2.10, vol. 

for David Roberts, Jr., and Joseph H. Roberts, 
each, vol. 55; from Eli Scott, Io., $2.10, vol. 55; fro 





Zimri Horner, Io., $2.10, vol. 55; from Job Bacom) 


N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Barclay R. Leeds, Cit 
$2.10, vol. 55, and for Edwin Leeds, N.J., and Herm 
H. Leeds, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from Joseph Elki 
ton, City, $2.10, vol. 55; from Samuel F. Baldersto 
City, $2, vol. 55; from Thomas Perry, R. L, fe 


























John W. Foster, George Foster, Lydia Fe Niche 
George C. Foster, Mary Ann Shove, and Ann Perry 
$2.10 each, vol. 55, and for Charles Perry, $2.10, & 










No. 11, vol. 56; from Martha T. Cox, Gtn., $2.10, 


55; from Seneca E. Malone, City, $2, vol. 55; from — 









William B. Oliver, Agent, Mass., *2.10, vol. 55, 
for Mercy H. Meader, $2.10, vol. 55; from Sarah 
Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Guli Ann Hoyle, ¢ 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Robert Knowles, Agent, N. Y, 
$2.10, vol. 55, and for Chester A. Weaver, James K 
Boss, Benjamin Knowles, Clark Carpenter, Dorcas 
Collins, David Peckham, and Lorenzo Rockwell, $2.10 _ 
each, vol. 55, and for Sarah A. Wood, 70 cents to No, 
8, vol. 55 ; from George Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 56, 
for Lewis Sharpless, Minn., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
Craft, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 55; from Charles Walton, ; 
$2 vol. 55, and for John S. Pearson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 553. 
from John R. Tatum, Del., $2.10, vol. 55; from Josh 

T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., for Thomas R. Warner, Anna 
A. Warner, Benjamin F. Warner, Anne Pim, Jang 
Gibbons, Esther H. Mendenhall, Thomas C. Hogue, 
John Cope, Enos Smedley, Joseph P. Eldridge, 
W. Roberts, and James C. Roberts, $2.10 each, vol. 56, 
and for Rachel McClain, $2.10, to No. 13, vol. 56; 
J. Letchworth, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Thomas 
Harvey, Agent, Pa., for Rebecca S. Conard, 
Horatio G. Cooper, and George T. Satterthwaite, $24 
each, vol. 55; from George L. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, 
55; from Josiah Holmes, Jr., Mass., $2.10, vol. 
from Elwood Thomas, Pa., $2.10, to No, 14, vol. 
from Jehu L. Kite, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 55, and for 
David Ellyson, Joel Kirk, Edwin Holloway, Rebecta 
Painter, Mary Warrington, Mary Woolman, € 
Fogg, Joseph Lynch, Eliza Ann Fogg, Robert Ell p 
James A. Cope, Abner Woolman, Sarah Woolman, 
John H. Stanley, and Anna W. Cobb, $2.10 each, vol. 
55, and for Lydia Warrington, $2.10, to No. 18, vol. 56; 
from William P. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
Martha S. Johnson, Ind., $2.10, vol. 55; from Sarah ©, 
Gaskell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Rachel F. Parker, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Dr. Isaac Huestis, Agent, O., 
$2.10. vol. 55, and for Harmon Rhodes, Joseph Doudna, 
Thomas E. Vanlaw, Abel W. Bye, Hannah Ann Van-. 
law, Burwell Peebles, Eliza Branson, David Smith, 
Ann Smith, Jesse Hiatt, Henry Crew, Amy Joh 
Clarkson Burgess, Fleming Crew, Jane H. Sears, an 
Belinda H. Schofield, $2.10 each, vol. 55. $ 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not | 
appear in the Receipts until the following week, ‘ 
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TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL | 
Will re-open Ninth mo, 19th, 1881. 

H. M. Cops, Principal. — 

Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. : 


MOORESTOWN ACADEMY i 
Will re-open Ninth month 5th, 1881. j 
The Course of Study comprehends a full and thorough 
training in the usual Primary and High Scho 
branches, while to those who wish to carry their studiey 
into the Higher Mathematics, Sciences, Greek, Latii 
and Modern languages—preparatory to entering colleg 
—ample opportunities are affurded. f 
Instructors: Principal—Epwarp Forsyte. f 
Rota Anna Forsytue. Mary JENKINS. © 
Boarding can be obtained in the town at reasona 
rates. oe 





Diep, suddenly, at his residence in Damascus, Ohit : 
on the 28th of 11th mo. 1880, Josepa# PAINTER, af 
esteemed member of Upper Springfield Monthly M 
ing of Friends, in the 80th year of his age. He was 
a meek and quiet spirit, and his friends have the com 
soling assurance that his end was peace. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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